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The following were present at sessions of the Essociation: 


Name 
George F. Speers 
Ne. C. Plimpton 


' John C. Dinsmore 


Daniel Lawrence 
C. Wilkie 
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ads C. Christensen 
Sco W. Smith 


Wallace Hayes 
H. J. Harwick 


Albert Lobb 
G. H. Hayes 


C. EB. Griswold 


MAY 6-~%, 1921 


The annual meeting of the Association convened at 9: 30 
A, M. at the Triangle Club, and was called to order by President U-He 
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Edward E. Brown 
John R. Webster 


John G- Gudmundson 


Je We Wilkinson 
Carl E. Steeb 

im iG. Wintrirger 
He W. Graff 

G. E. Halliday 


Me BE. MeCaffrey 
He Js Thorkelson 


Elwood Johnson 
HE. O. Fuller 


Charles Liessman 


University of Missouri 


University of Nebraska 


New York State College of 


fgriculture at Cornell 


University of North Dakota 


Ohio State University 
Princeton University 


University of Texas 
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Board of Administration 
Bismark 


Business Manager 
Reg ent 
Chief Clerk 


Business Wanager 
Business Waneger 
Controller 

Asst. to the Pres= 
ident 


Head Pookkeeper 


Sécretary 
Business Nanager 


Acting Secretary 
Financial Agent 


Secretary 


The following new members were presented, and on motion made 
members of the Association: 


Frank HH. Wolcott 
FE. QO. Fuller 
Elwood Pp. Johnson 


George F. Shears 


Chas. Liessman 
John G. Gudmundson 


George E. Halliday 
Wallace Hays 

H. J. Harwick 
Albert J. Iobb 

J.« P+ Bowdish 

W. J. McChesney 


Comptroller 

Fiscal Agent 

Act. Secty oard of 
Trustees 

Auditor 


Sec!y Board of Admin. 
Chief Clerk 


Head Bookkeeper 
purchasing Agent 
Business Wanager 
Comptroller 
purchasing fgent 
Treasurer 


University of Colorado 
v Wyo mi ng 
University of Wyoming 


Carnegie Institute, 
pittsburgh 
Bismark, North Dakota 
New York State College 
of Agriculture at 
Cornell 
University of Texas 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester 
Mayo Clinic, Fochester 
University of Minnesota 
Jowa State college 
State University of 
[owa 


On motion, the minutes of the meeting heldat University 
of Chicago on May 7? and 8, 1920, copies of which had been mailed ta 


menbers, was approved. 


Letters were read from the following members, extendirg greet- 
ings and expressing regret at not being able to be present: 


A. M. Brown 
Ja) ochepers 


Elbert D. Thomas 
Ek. 3B. Stevens 


Secretary 
Cashier 


secretary 
Ex- Secretary 


Michigan Agricultural 
Col. 
Michigan sg ricultural 
Cols 
University of Utah 
University of Washing- 
ton 
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# 3 
President U. He Smith in a short address, welcomed the new 
members to the Association. 


ed : Mr. Js C. Christensen, Assistant Secretary, University of 
Michigan, presented a paper On "principles of University Business 
Administration" which was followed by discussion. 


Mir. Edward E. Brown, Business Manager, University of Missouri, 
presented a paper, "Methods and Extent of State Support," which 
was followed by discussion, 


| President requested that each State Institution file with the 
secretary a report of their receipts from State appropr iations for 
the coming year, and that the information would be tabulated and distri« 
buted to the members, 


‘ President appointed a nominating committee to nominate new 
officers, and to report following luncheon, 


Committee: 

S. W. Gnith,ofUniversity of Michigan 

Carl E. Steeb, of Onio State University 

M. E. McCaffrey,of University of Wisconsin 
U. H. Smith, of Indiana University 


Adjourned for luncheon, at which Walter A. Jessup, President 
of the University of Iowa, welcomed the members as visitors to the 
University. 


At 1:30 P. M., the Association met pursuant to adjournment. 


The nominating committee nominated the following officers: 
for President, Lloyd Norey, University of Tidinois . + 
Vice President, J. C. Christensen, University of Miche 
ig an 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. H. Bates, University of 
jowa 


On motion the report of the committee was approved and the 
officers named were elected for the ensuirg year. 


On motion the Secretary was instructed to present at the next 
meeting, a report of thee@mpenditures for the year, and to bill same 
pro-rata to the members of the Association, 


Meeting adjourned for the purpose of visiting the University 
and Children's Hospitals, and to convene again & 7:30 Pe. Ms at the 
Women's Gymnasium Building. 


Meeting called to order at 7:50 P» Ills by President Morey. 


H. J. Thorkelson, Business Wanager, University ofWisconsin, 
presented a paper on "Sense and Nonsense in University Statistics" 
which was followed by a discussion of the question of per capita costs. 


Meeting adjourned until 9:50 A, WM. Saturday. 


9:30 A. i Saturday “ey 7th, 
Meetirg called to order at the Triargle Club. 
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PROPOSED OUTLINE 
FOR UNIFORM ANNUAL FINANCIAL SUMMARIES OF 
INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


IN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS 


Ise - Income 


A. 


Bs 
Ce 


De 


HE, 


Income from the State (Including only appropriations to the 
University for all purposes out of State Taxes and exclii- 
sive of appropriations of Federal Funas, Student fees, or 
other direct receipts of the institution). 

1. Wr Operation, Maintenance, and Equipment 
2. For Buildings and land 
Ss Total State 

Income from endowments, not including receipts on account of 
Operations of student loan funds. 

Income from or on account of Federal grants, including the 
Land Grant Act of 1862. 

Income from Student Fees, including general and laboratory 
fees, but exclusive of athletic, student organization, 
dormitory or dinirg hall charges. 

Sales and miscellaneous receipts of educational charactery 
1. f/griculture departments (farm, dairy, etc.) 

2» Hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries. 
3- University extension 
4. Agricultural extension 


Sub-total (A to E inclusive}. 
Non-educational departments, 

1. Tormitories and dining halls 

Qe Printing department 

5e Store rooms 

4. Athletics 

5« Trust funds not included under Be 


Grandad Total Income 


II. Expenditures 


A. For Operation, Maintenance, and Equipment of all administra- 


tive, educational, and Sientific PEDERUAEH hens excludirg 
hospitals. 
Distribution A (by departments) 


1. General administrative offices and expenses 
Be TLOrAry 
3. Operation and maintenance of Physical Plant 
ae Heat, light, water, and power d. Grounds 
De Janitor services and supplies e. Miscelaneous 
Ce Building repairs and upkeep 


The Committee on "Finances of State Institutions" presented 
the following outline for uniform Annual Financial Summaries. 
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Outline - 2 
IIe Expenditures (Continued) 


Distribution A (Continue) 

4. Instruction and research, incluGirg salaries, supplies . 

' and equipinent of instructional departments 

5. Extension ‘University, fericulsural, and Federal) 

6. Investigations {So far as separately budgeted and re= 
ported, where not separately reported, expenditures 
for this purpose are included under instruction 
and research above) 

7- Total, Operation, Maintenance, and Equipment, Educa- 
tional (Same as total of Distribution B) 


Distribution B (by expense classification) 
1. Salaries of regular staff, administrative, instructiona 
and scientific 
ee Wages of mechanical, farm, and temporary employees 
3e Supplies and répairs 
4. Office, travel, and miscellaneous 
5. books and equipment 
6. Unclassified 
7. Total, Operation, iainterarre, and meaiehenth (Same as 
total of Distribution A) 


B. or Capital Additions (Qther than departmental equipment, in 
cluding buildings, land, physical plant extensions). 
Sub-total (A plus B) 


C. Expenditures on account of operation of hospitals, infirmaries 

and dispensaries 

De Expenditures on account of operation of dormitories and 
dining halls 

KE. Expenditures on account of operation of store rooms and servic 
departments 

Fe. Expenditures for Athletics. 

G. Expenditures from special trust funds. 


Grand Total Expenditures 
III. Salaries 


A. Itemized salary list (by positions) of administrative 
officers, including president, deans, and general adminis- 
trative officers ; 

Be. Maximum, minimum, and average salaries, and number, in all 
ranks ofinstructional staff on the basis of full time. 

C. Secretarial, clerical, and genographic salaries, givirg 
number at each monthly salary rate paid. 

D. Wages ofmechanical employees, giving hourly wage and Sena e 
monthly rate (Average or regular rate paid in each group) 

i» Janitore, 
2. Mechanics, 
BZ Farm Laborers 
4. Unskilled laborers, 



















Outline - 3 





IV. Enrollment 


A. Enrollment in regular session in all departments at November 
1lsts | 





V. Student Fees 
“(for residents and non-residents in each college) 
A. Matriculation fee | 
Be Tuition or incidental fee i 
C. Diploma fee . | 





VI- Investment in Plant and Equipment (at cost) 4 





A. Iand and improvements other than buildings 
B. Buildings 
C. Equipment (including books) 





April 14, 1921 


On motion the report of the Conmittee was adopted. 
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The Committee on Institutional Cost Accounting reported 
Revort by Mr. Thorkelson, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMWITTEE ON UNIFORM INSTRUCTIONAL COST ACCOUNTING 


Recent reports published by some universities contain gross 


errors in compaing their finances with those of other institutions, and 


emphesize the need of greater unifornity of statements of cost and 
appronriation requests. 

The use of newspaper statements and data taken from the Commi s~ 
Sioner of Education without verification from the original source will 
bring embarrassment, while statements which represent only part of the 
truth are inexcusable and quite certain to invite discredit to the 
Offender. 

It is apparent, however, that some fundamental statistics can be 
compiled for certain coimparisons which may ve useful. Among thes¢ 
may be ..entioned the following: 

1. Student enrollment 


2. Faculty numbers 
Soo NecuklLy salarie6s 


4. Separation of activities 

fe RUIZ dine costs 

6. Equipment costs 

7« \BULlding repairs 

S. Grounds' upkeep 

9. Physic al Plant costs 
10. Generat administrative costs 
Pier (runt costa 


i. Enrollment. It is apparent that the methods employed by 

NOSt registrars in reporting as enrollment the numbers of separate 
names registered during a year is not satisfactory, particularly if 
any attempts are made to use these figums in securing unit costs. The 
constant fluctuation, in numbers in attendance, together with the 
sortality which occurs at the end of a seniester or quarter, partly 
Offset py the admission of students, indicate the necessity of adopt- 


irg a nore or less arbitrary method of determinirg enrollment. 





. 











# 8 


It is suggested that the enrollment as of November 1, be selected 


as the basis for students in regular university attendance. 

2. Faculty numbers should include numbers by rank, as; deans, 
Girectors, professors, associate professors, assistant professors, 
associates, instructors and assistants, and indicate numbers in terms 
of Peti- tine mén, That is, if 4 professor gives half-time, he should 
be counted as a half-time professor. In the same way, if part-time 
assistants are used, these should be taken as an equivalent number 
Of full time assistants. 

3. Salaries. Maximun, minimum and averege salaries for each 
Zroup computed on the academic year basis- 

4. Separation of activities. The. natural lines of separation 
are residence instruction, extension work, student welfare, and 
assigned research work. The first two divisions are comparatively 
Simple. The third should be discussed before an assignment can be 
suggested, while the fourth should include only specific assigned 
research voek: such as is done in agricultural and engineering exper- 
iment stations, or such research work as is recognized by special 
appropriation of funds, or assignment of time. 


Research incidental to instruction in scientific subjects, or 


in the humanities, should not be considered separately if the researci: 


work is of a type similar to that conmonly followed in the modern 
methods of teaching the subjects considered. | 

5. Buildirg costs. It seems quite essential to indicate toth 
the original cost of buildings, and the value which is assessed for 
insurance purposes. It will teof material assistance if the original 
cost is also expressed in terms of cost per cubic foot. 

6. Equipment costs include books, apparatus, live stock, 


furniture, photos and museum materials. 
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7. Building repairs. It is of advantage to know the ratio that 


the annual building repairs bears to the original cost of the build- 
ings, and this percentage will naturally vary with the type of buildirg 


but the percentage is some measure of the relative amount which should 


be devoted annually to upkeep. 

8. Grounds' upkeep should be considered as a separate item. 

9. physical Plant costs include neat, light, water and janitor 
service. Thess represent items which are in a sense independent of 
the amount of instructional, extension or research work done, but are 
fixed more by the number and size of buildings cared for, and the 
seneral use to which the buildings are put, 

10. Administration costs. These include the general overhead of 
the university, and those activities whose expenses cover work done 
for the entire university as distinct from expenses incurred for one 
college alone. This will include the salaries end other expenses of 
the president, his staff, the business office and staff, as well as 
the registrar's office. 

ll. Unit cost may be expressed in terms of the cost per capita 
to the state, this being the principal item of importance in attempt- 


ing to determine unit figures. 























POINTS FOR DECISION IN RELATION TO 
UNIFORM INSTRUCTIONAL COST ACCOUNTING 


By lir- Thorkelson 


1. What shall be the basis and extent of the distribution 
of expenditures as among teaching, research, and 
extension? 


2» Shall general administration and physical plant expense 
be distributed to teaching, research, and extension, 
and if so, on what basis? 


5. Shall physical education, military, and summer session 
departments be considered as separate departments, or _ 
shall they be distributed or combined with other | 

: teaching departments? | 


| 

4. Shall annual expenditures for departmental equipment, | 
* including books, be included @ costs, or shall they be | 
set out with expenditures for land and buildings as 

"Capital Additions?" 


0- Shall depreciation, or "a fixed charge for the use of | 
capital" be added to actual expenditures in computing 
casts? 


February 8, 1921 


































#41 
I°am enclosing five questions which have been suggested by Mr.« 
Morey in connection with a study of uniform instructional cost accounte 
: ing, and will be very glad to secure your comments on these questions. 
| Niy Own Opinion regarding these five questiors is as follows: 
k is I amin favor of the separation of teaching, researeh and 


extension, and believe it would be well to consider a separate divi- 





: 310n called student welfare. Under teaching and extension I would 
include all the direct expenses chargeable to these types of work which 
‘re usually kept separate. Under research I would include only assigned 
‘epearch, such as occurs in agricultural cOlleges and in engineering 
“xperiment stations. This would mean any sums definitely devoted to 
vesearch in any college, and include the time of any instructor who wee 
Specifically assigned to such work. I would not include under re- } 

Search the research work that is customary in connection with the 

teachirg of most subjects in Science, nor would I include such re- 

e€arch as is done in teaching the humanities, for it must be recog- 

nized that this research is a normal characteristic of the modern 

art of teaching these subjects. 

&~ I would attempt to distribute general administration ex- 

penses to teaching, research or extension on the basis of expenditures 
Or these activities, and to distribute physical plant expenses on a. 
he basis of the direct and indirect expenses ,as the direct expenses 
f light and janitor service, and the proportional part of the indi- 

| 


/3ct expense of heating. In the administration of a univérsity it 
3 €asier to take problems such as heating, care of buildings, their | 
1 


wepair, and the necessary expenses of administration, and keep them 


reat value to determine the ratio that the general administrative 


| 
| 
| 

vite senarately from the teaching and other problems. It is of | 
‘xXpense bears to the total expenditures, and also to determine a per | 
fi 




















capita administrative cost. In the same way it is of assistance to 
uetermine the ratio of the repair items for buildings to the tota’ ine 
vestment in. buildings. ; 
3-. I would consider physical education and military science as 
oart of student welfare activities, summer session as separate and 
distinct from teaching activities, and for certain purposes the summer 
session can be combined with the regular two-semester or quarter teache 
ing by proper recognition of the relative time devoted to this work. 
de I would not include annual expenditures for departmental 
efuipment as costs, for these Desens gree aco: items whose useful 
value exceed a twelveemonths! period. | 
5. JLiwould not include depreciation or fix a charge for the use 


Jf capital in. computing costs. 


Fundamentally I believe. that one important item is the determin- 
ation of the salary cost of teaching subjects per student clock 
hour, not for the purpose of comparing these subjects and determining 
the advisability of continuing them, but in order that data may be 
available which will determine whether certain subjects or departments 
are showing an increasing cost that is greater than normal, and thus 
automatically bring to attention the departments requiring special 
study and consideration. 

I am opposed to any effort to confuse this item by a more or less 
arbitrary method of distributing heat, light, repairs, janitor service, 
and administrative expenses in terms of student clock hours and adding 
this item to the salary cost, for I see absolutely no gain in such 
2 compilation, and certainly no information is secured in this way 


which can be of the slightest value in improving the government or 


\aministration of our institutions. 


He Je Thorkelsen 
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COMMENTS ON 
"POINTS FOR DECISION IN RELATION TO 
UNIFORM INSTRUCTIONAL COST ACCOUNTING ® 


Submitted by Lloyd Worey, University of Illinois 
February 8, 1921 





le I favor a distribution of expenditures in which all 
expenditures shall be distributed among teaching, 
research, and extension, excluding however, dor- 
mitories and adinirs “halls, student ican funds, ath-= 
letics, student oranizations, and stores revolving - 
accounts. I favor the distribution of faculty time 
arrived at throvgh reports of individuals, veri- 
fied by department heads, I should be willing, 
however, to accept a plan of uniform accounting under 
which only assigned research and assizgned extension 
work are set out separately from Feaciing « 





ae I favor a distribution of general administrative and 
physical plant costs to teachirg, research, and 
extension. In my opinion, for purposes of simpli- 
city and uniformity, a satisfactory basis will be 
the ratio of these expenditures to total direct 
expenditures of departments. I am willing, however, 
to agree to any plan of distribution which all insti- 
tutions will accept as a uniform basis. 


ro I favor the distribution of expenditures for physical 
education, military, and summer session over the 
regular teaching departments. 


4, Expenditures for departmental equipment should be treated 
as capital additions and should not be included as 


ie roe 
COSUS « ’ 


5. I do not favor including as direct costs any charge for 
depreciation or use of capital. JI would favor how- 
ever, an addendum to the cost study showirg “Student Per 
Capita of Investment" or "Student Per Capita Fixed 
Charge for Use of Capital". 


(signed) Lloyd Morey 


Warch 16, 1921 











# 14. 


COMMENTS ON 
TENTATIVE DRAPY OF REPORT OF COMVTTTEE 
ON UNIFORM AND INSTPUCTIONAL COST ACCOUNTING 
SUBMITTED BY WR. THO“ ”EISON, FEBRUARY 33, 1921 


1. Enrollment: I favor the use of the enrollment as at November 
Ist as a_basis for determination of instructional costs. 


Ze L..endorse the plan proposed. 


3. I endorse the plan proposed, except in relation to deans, whose 
salaries, as well as those of other administrative officers, 
should I think, be stated individually, and no attempt made 
to average these salaries. 


4. University costs, excluding dormitories and dining halls, stu- 
dent loan funds, athletics, student organizations, and stores 
revolving accounts, should be distributed under instruction, 
research, and extension. While I favor the attempt to deter- 
Mine and account for all research which is specifically a 
part of faculty time, I would accept .a plan for allowing only 
for assigned or budgeted research. 


5. Reports on investment in plant should include the original cost 
of buildings, land, etc. If any other valuation is available, 
such as insurance valuation, it may also be stated. 


6. iI approve this proposal. 


7,8,9. Physical plant costs should include the followirg items, 
which should be stated separately: 


&) Heat,.light, water, and power. 
b) Janitor service and supplies. 
Building repairs. 

(ad) Grounds upkeep. 


10. I approve this proposal. 


11. There should be a uniform plan for determining the student per 
‘ capita expenditure expressed under the headirg of: 


fa Direct teaching salaries. 

b Other direct expense. 

(c) General and overhead expense, includirg 
physical plant (distributed). 


From the total per capita cost should be deducted (a) that sun 


representing the contribution of the student in the form of 
fees, etc; (b) The amunt applied to instruction from federal 
and other non-State funds. The balance will then be the cost 


per capita to the State. 


March 16, 1921 {signed) Lloyd lNorey 
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it was moved and seconded that the report of the committee be 
accepted, the committee discharged, and thet the President appoint a 
new committee to continue the work with authority to study the sub-= 
ject and send out instructions, 


Notion seconded and carried. President appointed as this 
committee the Executive Committee of the Association. 


On motion a committee was appointed to confer with the 
Association of Registrars with reference to uniform registration fige 
ures for cost accounting purposes. 

Committee appointed. ‘ 

Je C. Christensen 
C. =. Griswold 
N. C. Plimpton 


The comnittee on "Tuitions and Fees" made the following com- 
parative report. 
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On motion the committee continued to report periodically. 


Mr. G. C. Wintringer, Business Secretary, Princeton University, 
presented the matter of the affiliation of our association with the 
Be potion of University and College Business Officers of the Easten 
states. 

Mr. Wintringer reported the organization last November of an 
Association known as the Association of University and College Bus- 
iness Officers of the Eastern States, with the following institutions 
represented, 

Amherst College 

Brown University 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Carnegie Institute ofTech. 
Deleware College 

George Washington University 
John Hopkins University 
Lehigh University 

New York University 
Princeton Universi 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Temple University 

Washington & Jefferson College 
Yale University 


The following is taken from the minutesof«the meetirg of their 
Association, 

"It was moved, seconded and carried that the Institutions 
represented form and do hereby form themselves into an Organization 
to be known as the Association of University and College Business Of- 
ficers of the Eastern States and that Mr. Wintringer, a member of 
the Western Organization, take up the matter of uniting as the Eastem 
and Western Divisions of one organization." 


The followirg letter from Charles S. Danielson, President of 
the Association, to Mr Wintringer, was presented:- 


Mr. G. C. Wintringer, 
Controller, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. Je 


Dear itr. Wintringer: 


In response to your letter of April 22nd and in accordance with 
the resolution of the Association of University and College 
Business Officers of the Eastern States, at their meeting held 
November 26, 1920, you are authorized to open negotiations with 
the Association of University and College Business Officers of 
the Western States, at their meeting to be held at the Iowa 
State University, Iowa City, on May 6th and 7th, 1921 with the 
view of uniting the two organizations into one strong National 
Unit with an Eastern and Western Division, and report back to 
our organization at the meeting to be held next fall. 
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Letter from C. 8. D. (contta) 


You are also authorized to invite the Western Association tu 
hold their meeting in 1923 at one of the followirg univer- 
Sities: Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh or Columbia University, on any 
date that may be agreeable to the Western Association. 


i trust you will have a pleasant trip. 
Sincerely yours’, 


(Signed) Charles S. Danielson, 
President - 


On motion a committee was appointed to present a plan of affilia- 
tion. President appointed as the committee. 
Wr. os C. Christensen 
Vine Gs °C. Wintrir er 
Mr. O. HB. Fuller 
Mr. John G. Gudmundson 
ir. As J. Lobb 


The committee presented the following resolution. 


"Resolved that the Association of University and College Business 
Officers extend an invitation to the Association of University and Col+ 
lege Business Officers of the Bastern States to affiliate, and further 
resolved: 

1. That a joint meetire of the two associations be held in 1923 and 
every three years thereafter, 

2. That the members of one association be privilesed to attend the 
Meetings Of the other. 


5. That the officers of each association be authorized to arrange for 
representationat the regular meetings of the other. 


4. That the officers of our associationbe authorized to arrarge for 
the excharge of papers between the two associations. 


2. That the President and Secretary of this association be instructed 
tO communicate with the similar officers of the Eastern Association 
und to confer with them and arrange for affiliation as herein outlined, 
if such affiliation is agreeable to the Hastern Association. 


On motion the report of the coumittee was accepted and the reso- 
lution adopted, 











~The matter of organizing 


# ° 16° 
& similar association comprising the ~ 
Western States, was discussed aiid On motion the President and Secretan 
of this Association were asked to take this matter up with Mr. E. B. 
Stevens of the University of Washington. 


On motion a conmittee on "Statistics of finances of dormitories' 
was appOinted by the President, as follows: 


Mr. Beach of University of Illinois 
Mr. Schmelzer of University of Wisconsin 
Mr. Bates of University of Iowa. 


Mr. H. J. Harwick gave a talk with reference to the Mayo Clinic. 


The following round table topics were presented and discussed: 


le 


as 


Ts 


Invitations were extended by the followirg 


Bequests and Gifts 
M. E. McCaffrey, University of Wisconsin 


Central Stenographic Bureau 
Carl BE. Steeb, Ohio State University 


Central Repair Shop for Scientific Instruments 
D. H. Peak, University of Kentucky 


Relations with Federal Eoard for Vocational Trainirg 
Herman Knapp, Iowa State College 


What Bacters Determine Amount of Floor Space Alloted to 
a Department 
N. C. Plimpton, University of chicego 


Management of Dormitores 
A. H. Lobb, University of Minnesota 


Vacation of University Employees 
Shirley W. Smith, University of Michigan 


institutions for 


next year's meeting. 


University of Michigan by Mr. S. W. Smith 
University of Colorado by Mr. F. H. Wolcott 
University of Chicago by Mr. N. C. Plimpton 
University of Wisconsin by Mr. H. J. Thorkelson 
University of Washington by Mr. E. B. Stevens 


: On motion the selection of a time and place and the arrangeme + 
of the program for the next meeting was referred to the Executive Coni- 
mittee with power to act. 


On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the University of 
Iowa and its representatives in appreciation of the hospitalities 
extended to us on this occasion. 


Meeting adjourned. 


Lloyd Worey President, 
Secretary 


W. H. Bates 
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| #. 19 
Methods and Extent of State Support. 











EB. B. Brown 


Massachusetts was the pioneer state in the establishment a % ~ 
maintenance of a systemof public instruction by legislative 
enactment, and the first state granting state aid to higher Mesa 
tion. 

It was only sixteen years after the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth that the colony of Massachusetts, at the meeting of its 
General Court in Hoston in 1636 "agreed to give four hundred pounds 
towards a school or college" and provided that <00 pounds be paid 
the next year and the remaining 200 pounds Grete a of ‘the 
college building. 

How insignificant appears this first State gift toward 
education when compared with the 1921 budget of appropriations 
to anyone of a score of. our foremost State Universities, and yet 
it is to Massachusetts we owe the credit of inaugurating an edu- 
cational policy which has had great influence in the development 
and maintenance of ees education in the United Staves. es 
originated the system of land gran¢s later adopted by the National 


Government and by many States. 


In 1640 the legislature granted the ferry between Boston and 


Charleston for the support of a college, and ordered the erection 
of buildings, and thus was laid the foundation of Harvard College. 
In this instance, then, we have our first record of State legis- 
lature exercising direct control over higher education. It made 
a special grant for a college, provided an annual tax for its Bup- 


port, located the buildings, appointed a committee to attend to 
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the erection of buildings, and named the President or Orticer to 
be placed in charge of the institution. 

However, Harvard has never become a state institution, in the 
sense in which that term is now used, for private benefactions 


were constantly solicited and received, and it was not long until 


donations and bequests far exceeded in amount the aid received from. 


the State, 


Other colleges and acadamies founded in Massachusetts, received 


state aid, usually in the form of land grants or both land grants 
and annual currency appropriations, and in some cases exemption 
from taxation, Conecticut, some sixty years later, founded Yale 
College, adopting a similar plan for its support as had been fol» 
lowed in Massachusetts. 

Federal aid to higher education in the form of land grants 
was not recognized as a general policy until the formation of the 
Northwest Territory. In the Ordinance of 1787 the Federal Govezn- 
ment acknowledged its rights and duty to aid in the education of 
the people, and having placed the means of education within reach 
of State government, it threw all responsibility of organization 
and control of education upon the States. The plan adopted with 
reference to the Northwest Territory, became a settled policy 
applying to almost all states admitted to the Union thereafter. 

Foremost among the states of the middle western group to 
take advantage of the aid proffered, were Ohio, which chartered 
and organized « University two years after it became a state, and 
Indiana, while Michigan and Wisconsin each chartered a University 


while they were yet territorics. — 
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While it is not within the scope of this article to discuss 
the subject of Federal aid, it is of interest to note the diffi- 
culties experienced by early State Universities in the management 
of Congressional land grants. In some cases the amounts received 
from sales of lands were insignificant, although consisting of 
wome of the best lands in the states. Among the earlier institu- 
tions the University of Michigan was perhaps the most fortunate 
in this respect. Ohio, by the land grant of 1862 received in land 
Script 650,000 acres, and this iand was placed on the market in 
1865 and sold on an average for 944% per acve. 

The experience of Missouri illustrates the extent to which 
mismanagement and lack of vision deprived State educational insti- 


tutions of more extensive permanent endowments. The lands consti-~ 


tuting the Federal grant were well chosen, having been located in 


the most fertile part of Missouri, chiefly in Jackson County, which 
is the county in which the cities of Kansas City and Independence 
are now located. In fact, a part of those lands are now within 

the boundaries of Kansas City. 

The legislature ordered the sale of these lands in 1831, fiz- 
ing a minimum price of $2.00 per acre. This was nine years before 
the University was organized, so at least no blame can be laid at 
the door of University management. There was no one primarily and 
wholly interested in the welfare of the future instttution to lock 
out for its interests, and to plan and put forward the necessary 
measures for its protection. As a result a meagre $70,000.00 was 
derived from sales as a permanent endowment fund. It has been 


stated that if these lands had been held in trust for even so short 
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@ period as 10 years and until the incorporation of the Univer- 
sity, they could readily have been soid at from $10 to $20 per 
acre, being as they were some of the richest lands in the state 
and located in one of her nae counties, Nor, as in some other 
states, was the legislature quick to recognize its error and by 
liberal appropriations for support, remedy the damage it had done, 
For over twenty years not a single cent was appropriated to the 
institution, or until the close of the Civil War when in 18605 a new 
State constitution provided for more complete and adequate recog- 
nition of higher education by the State. | 

The story of the development of state educational institutions 
from the days when they struggled against many odds, in an effort 
to maintain a simple college of arts and sciences, with an extensive 
preparatory department, to the present complicated organization, 
is an interesting story, each state and institution having some 
peculiar problems to meet or some phase of development different 
from those of its neighbors. But we have not tine to dwell at 
length on these. I am going to pass on to some present day develop- 
ments which, to a greater or less degree, effect the relationship 
between state institutions and state administration. 

In common with other state agencies, educational institutions 
supported largely by taxation, are feeling the effects or the prec 
ent tendency toward reorganization and consolidation in State admin- 
istration, As a part of such reorganization, changes in methods 
of determining ead apportioning the state's income and expenditu:'4s 
are quite noticeable . the enactment of budget laws, organization ab 


budget commissions, and providing the necessary machinery for 
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assembling data as to State*’s needs and safeguards for its expe..di-~ 
tures, are prominent features of administrative programs in many 
states. In some cases the State University, by reason of consti- 
tutional provisions or of its supposed isolation from political 
interests and organizations, is not materially affected by this 
movement. 

Perhaps the most marked example of this reorganization is 
that of Illinois, which by the enactment of whet is known as the 
Civil Administrative Code in 1917, put into effect a program of 
reorganization and consolidation which has attracted much attention, 
In Illinois, as in other states, recent years had seen the crea-= 
tion of a great many administrative agencies for carrying on the 
numerous activities devolving upon the modern state. Board and 
commissions, bureaus, inspection and supervisory agencies flourished 
and multiplied with alarming rapidity. This tendency to “multiply 
the tax eaters at the expense of the tax payers" was so clearly 
marked as to bring forth protest from organizations and interested 
individuals. 

Accordingly provision was made for a thorough investigation 
of existing conditions, experts were employed, and an exhaustive 
study made of the state's administrative organization, ana finally 
a voluminous report of its findings and conclusions was issued by 
the Committee in Charge. Adoption of remedial measures by legis= 
lative enactments did not follow immediately, but in 1917 continued 
agitation resulted in the passage of the consolidation act or 
civil administrative code above referred to. By this act nine 


™ 


principal departments were established and more than fifty boards, 
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bureaus , departments and offices were abolished. These depart- 
ments were designated as follows: finance, agriculture, labor, 
mines and minerals, public works and buildings, public welfare, 
public health, trade and commerce, and registration and education. 
Such constitutional officers as the State Auditor, Secretary of 
State, and Attorney General were included in the reorganization and 
this is also true of several statutory bodies, including the board 
of trustees of the University of Illinois, the civil service com- 
mission, state library and others, 

Among the functions of the finance department is the prepare 
ation of a state budget, and by reason of his authority to change 
and revise requests and estimates of needs, the Director of this 
department, next to the Governor, becomes the most powerful officer 
in the code administration, 

The procedure in the preparation and submission of the budget 
may be briefly outlined. JHach department and institution is re- 
quired to file biennielly with the director of finance itemize. 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the succeeding two years, 
with full explanations as to the need of each proposed expenditure. 
These reports or estimates are made on special forms prepared by 
the finance department. Investigation of any item may be made by 
the Tlirector and he is empowered to revise estimates before submi t= 
ting them to the Governor. From the Director's estimates the Gov- 
ernor then prepares a complete state budget and submits the same 
to the Legislature not later than four weeks after its organi za~ 
tion. The Governor includes, in addition to his recomnendations 


for appropriations to the several departments, offices and institu- 
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tions, and for all other public purposes, a statenent showing 
estimated Deer Oa from all sources and the <auount necessary to 
be raised by taxation. 

The budget then, when presented to the Legislature for con~ 
sideration, represents the judgement of a permanently established 
finance department backed by the approval and full support of the 
Governor. The power to make appropriations of course is possessed 
Only by the Legislature, while the Governor retains the power of 
veto of any item. 

Experience of other states in adopting budgetary procedure 
is demonstrating clearly one fact, = that the success of State 
budgets may be largely measured by the extent to which the state's 
administrative agencies have been consolidated and coordinated, 
That reorganization and consolidation should precede or go hand 
in hand with the adoption of budget methods. 

As I remarked a few moments ago, it does not necessarily 
follow that stateadministrative reorganization materially effects 
the higher institutions of learning. There is much to be said on 
the side of maintaining the state University and the State Agri- 
cultural College as a distinct unit or units in the organization; 
that a clear line should be drawn between educational administra-+ 
tion and state administration. With the greatly increased cost of 
higher education and the ever enlarging scope of activities of 
our i1codern State Universities and Agricultural Colleges, demanding 
appropriations of thousands where hundreds formerly sufficed, we 


must expect to come in for a full share of attention. 
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Centralized control of state expenditures and methods of 
making and safeguarding such expenditures, is becoming more apparent, 
The movement for centralized purchasing is quite pronounced. In 
some states the University is excepted, while in others, I believe, 
purchases of certain commdities are handled through the central 
agency. To what extent recent legislative assemblies in other 
States have adopted new plans for budgeting and centralizing pur- 
chasing I have not had opportunity to learn. It may be of inter- 
est to note here the steps taken in my own state - Missouri, 

The Governor's program included a plan of limited consolida~ 
tion - what might be considered the first steps in state adminis~ 
trative reorganization. No such study and analysis of the situ- 
ation was made as in Illinois, nor was any such extensive consoli- 
dation attempted. 

The most important step taken was the creation of a state 
department of budget. This was not primarily a consolidation 
measure, although it provided for the merging of the former State 
Tax Commission into the Department of Budget. 

The new departient is to be headed by a Commissioner, appointec 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
holding his office at the pleasure of the Governor, Beam E eres eibels 
divided into two bureaus - the Bureau of Taxation and Estimate and 
the Bureau of Purchase. 

The Bureau of Taxation and Estimate is given jurisdiction and 
control of taxation; the collection of data as to needs of all 
departments, boards, conmissions, institutions, etc.; it has charge 


of all matters pertaining to efficiency and economy in the admin~ 
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istnation of the State's affairs. 

Te bureau of Purchase is given supervisory control of the 
purchase of all supplies of every kind and character by or for 
the state or for any department or institution; the extent of “his 
supervisory control as set forth in ae section is to examine and 
check all bids and estimates for buildings, improvements, repairs, 
furniture, supplies, etc., including food and fuel; to attach a 
statement setting forth whether such bid or estimate is "fair and 
reasonable" and to approve or disapprove the same, it provides 
that contracts made without first securing approval of bid are 
invalid. Provision is made for emergency repairs of not to 
exceed $300.00 and for expenditure purchase of petty items in 
an amount to be determined by the Commissioner, 

The Bureau is also given supervisory control over the sale 
of all products; and full charge ana control of printing and 
distritution of circulars, bulletins, reports, etc. 

It appears froma reading of the bill that in s sense the 
term "Bureau of Purchase" is a misnomer. The Budget Department 
has no authority to makecany purchase or to enter into contract 
for supplies or equipment to be furnished any other State departe 
ment or institution. At the same time it is given large dis- 
cretionery powers as to what may or may not be purchased and the 
manner in which commodities may be secured. Further authority 
is given the Comnissioner to inguire into and inspect articles 
furnished, materials and lator; to determine whether specifica- 
Bee aaa anatt and that prices, quality and quantity are falr 


and reasonable, and if not to reject. 
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As previously indicated,- the preparatioh of a state budget. 
falls under the Bureau of Taxation and Estimate. Not later then 
the 15th of September preceding the convening of the General As- 
sembly, blanks are to be distributed to alldepartments and insti- 
tutions for the submission of budget estimates. By the ist of 
November these blanks are to be fully filled out and reports made 
to the Commissioner. The Commissioner is empowered to make in- 
quiries and such investigation as he may deem best relative to 
items in the estimates. 

Prior to the lst of January the Commissioner must turn over 
to the Governor all these original estimates, whether he approve 
or disapprove them. He is not empowered to tps them, although 
he may indicate his approval or disapproval. At the same time 
he will submit his own estimates of the income and needs of all 
departments, boards and institutions. 

From this, and other data, the Governor at the outset of his 
administration is to prepare a State Budget and submit it to the 
General Assembly not later than four weeks after it convenes. 

We look forward with inteitest to the development of this 
first step toward placing state finances on a more business-like 
basis. In my opinion one serious mistake can be notee, at the 
outset; namely, the low limit on salaries fixed by the Legisla- 
ture. The Commissioner at $5000 and each of the Bureau chiets —t 
S3000 are required to give their entire tine to the duties of 
their offices, while the limit of salary of employees in each 


bureau is placed at $2400. What kind of an expert on taxation 
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and assessment can be secured for $2400 or $5000? 
Perhaps I have rambled rather far afield in bringing into 


this article any account of state administration methods, But 
there is no question but that efforts to place state finances 
on a safer and saner fomndation has a direct bearing on the sube 
ject of methods and extent. of State support to educational in- 
stitutions. The sooner a state provides smootn working machine 
ery for determining its actual needs in promoting the best en 
terests of all of its people, and equitably distributes the cost, 
the sooner will ite educational institutions receive the support 
which is due them. Perhaps you and I will not live to see the 
day when “pork barrel" means anything alse than a yeseee of pork; 
when the representative from some hill county down state will- 
hesitate to trade his vote on a City police bill for a new build. 
ing for the reform school in his county seat; but let us hope + 
ten years ago most of you would not have bet on the country's 
going dry = or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, on the 
passage of the prohibition amendment. 

‘When I lfiok over the financial reports of Universities 
and Agricultural Colleges in neighboring states and see under 
the head of yearly income such items as "3/8 mill state tax 
levy for current expenses, $1,500,000", or "2/3 mill tax $2,500, 
000", I sometimes wonder how you do it. The ordinary man would 
rather have one big tooth extracted than ten small ones. Mis- 
sourians must be classed as extraordinary, Their "show me“ spir- 


it is manifested at home as well as abroad, and I suppfAse it is 
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in recognition of this spirit that our Board of Curators finds it 
advisable to make its request to the legislature in homeopathic 
items, AS a result we find the last legislature making 58 separate 
and distinct appropriations to the University, just one better than 
the much advertized 57 varieties, 

This isn't siite as bad as during the old populist days in 
Kansas, when each faculty and employee positior, together with 
the stipend to be paid, was specified in the University appropri- 
athion bill, and if my memory serves me right, there were not 
more than 58 items. There are still many populists, although the 
word has been dropped from the dictionary. 

Speaking of methods of securing State support reminds me of 
the days wehn the august law making body in our state capital was 
prevailed upon to take a day off and inspect its State University. 
It was mede a holiday occasion. Senators and representatives «:d 
their families, the various legislative officials, clerks, pages 
and likewise the superintendents of ventilation, were all given 
tickets on the special train that bore then to the Athens of the 
State. From the station they were escorted to waiting cars and the 
procession moved by a round about course thru the best looking parts 
of the town that the visitors might be duly impressed by the unin- 
peachable character of the institution's environments. And finally 
as it approached the seat of learning there, lined up on both sides 
of the street, was a double row of students - there seemed to be 
thousands of them - waving their colors in welcome and making the 
air vibrate with the old college yell. 


Gathered in the Auditorium the visitors were subjected to a 
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bombardment of facts and figures about the work of the institution, 
what it was accomplishing and what it was going to accomplish as 
soon as the great hearted law makers had returned to the capital 
and passed the apprepriation bills; and the most prominent senators 
and representatives responded with well chosen words telling how 
proud they were to have such an institution in their grand and 
glorious state, what an inspiration it was to see the thousands of 
bright faced students, the future citizens and administrators of 
the comuonwealth, gathered under the classic walls of puch a noble 
institution. 

The meeting over, as the visitors passed out they were formed 
into groups and taken on a round of inspection of the buildings. 
Here the steering committee got in its work, placing in charge of 
each group a well coached guide, with facts and fables and discreet 
responses at the end of his tongue. He could tell just when each 
building was built and what it had cost, how many classes were 
being held in dark basement rooms and why they were putting 
skylights on the roof of the Science building to form a laboratory 
for the Botany department; he knew how many thousands of dollars 
the institution had saved the soot For of the state by the introduce 
tion of a fungus disease among chinch bugs and why the grasshoppers 
were not so numerous as in '94. He steered them into the demon- 
stration of liquid air and told amazing stories of the California 
earthquake record on the seismograph. In the mmseun he was ready 
to answer questions as to identity of the cute little black animal 


with the white stripes down its sack and could even discourse on 
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the reasons the pre-historic sabre-toothed tiger was not on speaking 
terms with the megatherium or the two-toed horse, 

The final event was the grand feed, and here the Home Economics 
Department was put on display, so to speak, and when the guests had 
eaten till they could eat no more and the "fifteen centers" had 
been passed around among the men, Mr. So and So and Mr. So and So 
were called upon to make their celebrated after dinner talks and 
bring in the "that reminds me" and “you may have heard" stories that 
we laughed at so often before. And so the day closed with our 
visitors again escorted to their train, returning with food for 
thought - but too full for mental digestion. 

Results - well yes. Why should each faculty member and employ=- 
ee, down even to the janitors, willingly foot the bill by voluntary 
donation of a certain assessed percentage of his monthly pay, if no 
results were obtained? Why should not the inditution receive the 
largest appropriation in its history? 

After all, however much we deplore the fact, it seems to 
require a touch of the spectacular, a resort in a measure to brass 

band and Tom show methods, a touch of film star tactics, to reach the 
eéye and the ear of average legislator. It is results that count. 
You know and I know the great work that is being accomplished 

by Our institutions of higher learning; the ever pressing need 

to meet the widening scope and enlarged activities of educational 
work. New conditions - new methods. We are part of a great sys- 


tem - ever changing - ever developing - ever progressing. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE IN EDUCATIONAL REPORTS AND STATISTICS 


A study of some recent publications of educational statistis- 
tics tempts me to quote George Ade's coment on Main Street: "It 
may be ail true but what is the use." I would even go further, 
for some of these statistics are not even true, and surely no 


One would have the temerity to urge, advocate, or excuse the use 


of statistics which are not true. 


I doubt if many institutions have suffered such torment as 
Our own in going through a survey resulting in an unsympathetic 
statistical analysis of every imaginable feature from the square 
feet of table tops and floor space used and useful; to the number 
of toilet accomodations, the per capita cost of food for girls! 
dormi to ries compared with the cost of food in the state prison, 
such pseudo-scientific measures of efficiency of teaching as "432 
Observations of 302 classroom exercises in 123 courses". In 
fact, arbitrary yardsticks were laid with a heavy hand, and ina 
most hap-hazard manner on every conceivable and inconceivable, 
measurable and immeasurable part of the University. Opinions were 
sought and tabulated from every one, from judges to janitors; and 
a@ stream of questionnaires was sent out, one of which, to quote 
a friend, was given an academic flavor by phrasing the questions 
to resemble a college yell using the words;. What not = yet = inet 

- need", 

What was the result of all this? A published report of over 

950 pages containing atout 130 pages prepared by the Board who 


directed the survey on the history and policies of the University. 
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etc. 


Their conclusion was that the administration had been of a suverior 
order, and they refused to accept the conalusions or findings of 
their special investigators, These findings with the University's 
replies occupy over 800 pages of assertions and denials. A period 
of temporary though not sezious embarrassment due to inadequate 
appropriations followed the survey,. and the University staff was 

So thoroughly disgusted and wrought up as to impair seriously the 
effectiveness of the nerformance of their regular duties. Moral - 
Beware of surveys by statisticians, sans sanity. 

If our experience has resulted in a sheltering of other 

institutions from such a Survey, the game was well worth playing. 

Of the making of University statistics there is no end, but 
the object sought in their publication is not so clear. If we 
desire to avoid a case of chronic indigestion on the part of our 
reading at ee let us at least attempt to avoid absurd concoctions 
of “eaningless data almost certain to be misinterpreted, and pube 
lish accurate information in the simplest possible terms, accom- 
panied with explanatory statements. 

It is certainly important to know the cost of repairs on 
Separate boilers of the heating station, but why publish this in a 
University report? 

Why publish depreciation on the room occupied by the departe 
ment of mathematics, if the purpose, as stated, was to prove that 
a good building is better than a poor building? 

Is there not some nonsense about University statistics when 


one administrator a few months ago published a per capita cost 
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Sinking fund for retiring the bonds, all added together, not a 
Guplication, but a triplication of expenditures. 

Educational institutions are not the only ones suffering from 
the nonsensical use of statistics. I am familiar with one corpor- 
ation giving monthly reports in which the interest paid on a loan 
for the purchase of the équipment is added in each month to their 
statement of assets, while another corpération sets up a reserve 
for upkeep and renewal and in addition to this a depreciation fund 
for the same purpose. 

These preposterous aspects of reports and statistics, partic- 
ularly educational statistics, are given to illustm#e how narrow 
the border is between sense and nonsense in statistics, between 
a well-balanced and an unbalanced published report, If the present 
tendency toward incongruous, incomprehensible, arbitrary and il- 
logical statistical surveys is continued, it will destroy confi- 
dence in official statements regarding our institutions, 

Fundamentally the object of publishing university statistics 
is to disseminate true information for the purpose of increasing 
an informed interest in university activities, but statistical re- 
pérts without explanatory notes are not so useful as reports in 
which the statistics shown are portrayed, discussed and analyzed 
in a clear, intelligent manner, and accompanied by a few charts, 
tables and diagrams showing changing tendencies for a series of 
years, 

More important than all is our apparent lack of appreciation 


of our part as Business Officers in the University program. Do we 
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not show a tendency or disposition to get the cart before the ey 
and to assume that a statistical analysis is the only method of 
Solving an academic problem? Some faculty members at times do not 
Seem to appreciate the fact that the University was not created 

for the purpose of maintaining a faculty but that the faculty was 
Created as part of an organization to carry out the purposes sought 
in establishing the University. Let us avoid a similar charge 
against our organization, 

Certainly the primary purpose of a University is to give 
instruction and inspiration to its students in residence, and to 
disseminate useful information through its legitimate channels. 

Why should we as an organization of business officers attempt 
to further the preparation of published reports on the unit cost 
of instruction by classes or courses, when such reports are certain 
to be interpreted as an authoritative measure of an immeasurable 
iten, 

We all know that two hours a week for one semester in a class 
conducted by Professor A may be worth infinitely more than five 
hours a week for two semesters under Professor B. Then why in the 
name of heaven publish data which indicate from the cost analysis 
that Professor B is doing more effective work than Professor A? 

We may argue that this is not the intention, but there is no 
escaping the fact that this will be the interpretation. The mere 
fact that we may be encouraged by well-meaning administrators for 
whom the words cost analysis, efficiency, Scientific management and 
depreciation have a glittering fascination, does not justify such 


crimes against the cause of education, 
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As Business Officers we can do a great deal to see to it 
that our reports clearly show the sources of our receipts and we 
can classify our disbursements along comparative lines, particular- 
ly isolating activities which are not assticiated in any way witk: 
instruction. We can compute average per capita costs to the state. 
We can also assist in the matter of business organization in the 
safe and expeditious handling of receipts and disbursements, all as 
our contribution to the more effective carrying on of a University, 
We can measure and improve these functions by comparison through 
our association, but when we attempt to measure and publish per 
capita costs by courses we cannot avoid direct panerieeue of course 
with course, and we are then properly open to the charge of trying 
cc indicate measures of immeasurable items. If we adopt the sug- 
gestion contained in the recent bulletin of the National Associae 
tion of State Universities, we are advocating arbitrarily an inex- 
cusable method of distributing certain overheads, such as physical 
plant, on the basis of floor Space, and we are treading on danger- 
ous ground. If this policy continues, I fear the good reputation 
and the usefulness of our Association will be impaired, 

It is perfectly possible to determine the average cost to 
the state per studert in residence for a year, and to determine the 
variation in costs between various colleges without determining 
departmental clock hour costs. In fact, this should be done if any 
intelligent study is to be made of variations of student fees be- 
tween different colleges, but I object to publishing statistical 
cost comparisons of department with department, or course with 


course, and I see serious danger in publishing studies of this kind 
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aS part of our annual reports, 

| I am not opposed to cost determinations, but I am Opposed to 
the publication of any pseudo-scientific analysis that is not used 
and useful. I am Opposed to the Business Officers initiating steps 
which are not in accord with the best interests of high education. 
I am thoroughly convinced of the need of aggressive steps taken to 
secure an increasing effectiveness for every dollar spent, but even 
good business does not dictate that the cheapest building materials 
Should be used because here we can show that first cost is not 
une true measure of the real cost, and I insist that "student clock 
hour costs" are not a true or eannes measure of teaching, and 
therefore should not be published, Such a publication or advocacy 
On Our part would be just as creditable as an advocacy on our part 
of the use of the cheapest building material possible. 

This leads to a consideration of the question of published 
reports, and I should like to ask you to compare University reports 
dealing as they do with assets in the millions, with the report 
of the Bell Telephone Company with assets approximating a billion 
dollars. 

This annual report is a thoroughly readable, clear, concise 
document accompanied by a Simple statement of annual earnings and 
dividends for twenty years, a balance sheet of assets and liabili- 
ties for two years, a few charts and tables and forty-two pages 
descriptive of the organization, developments and problems, This 
report of the directors to the stockholders opens with the following 


paragraph: 
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"It is the purpose of these reports to make clear 
to a large and Steadily increasing body of stockholders 


not only the present financial Status of their properties, 
but also such facts as to the broad and farereaching ex= 
tent of the Company's business, the insistent and stead 
ily increasing demand for additional telephones and faci- 
lities, as will enable them to form accurate judgments 

as to the soundness of the structure which has been suce 
cessfully created, and the assurance of continuing returns 
On their investments." 

Who of us can read our own reports or the reports of our sister 
institutions and gain as clear a view of their size, the demands 
placed on them, or the soundness of the structure created and their 
plans to meet the future? It is quite possible from our reports to 
obtain the gross receipts and the gross disbursements, but it is not 
SO easy to determine whether the @ross receipts are on a comparable 
basis or not, for in some cases only state receipts are shown, and 
in others the state receipts plus the so-called revolving funds, 
and still others take State receipts, plus revolving funds, plus 
the receipts from students. Are we really as much concerned about 
the postage spent by the department of Sociology as we are about 
relative state support and attendance? | 

What are the fundamental facts which should be included in 
Our reports? Are they not these: Where does the money come from 
and where does it go? What students are enrolled and for how long 
@ period? What is the number of faculty, what is the average 
Salary paid rank by rank, and more important than all, what is the 
characteristic tendency in the fluctuation in the amount of the 


receipts and their sourees and in disbursements and their classifies 


cation, and in enrollment, both resident and noneresident? What is 
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the per capita cost to the state and how much has it Changed dur 
ing the past strenuous years? 

Higher institutions of learning are facing some of the 
most serious problems they have ever faced, It is possible for 
the privately endowed institutions to limit the number of stu- 
CelioS, and in this way solve the problem of attendance and keep 
disbursements within receipts, but in the state institutions, 
with students entering at an increasing rate, with the natural 
objection to increasing costs on the vert of the people, the prow 
blem of what to do in Order to continue with university activi- 
ties rendering service on a par with what has been done in the 
past becomes increasingly difficult, Is not the. question of plac. 
ing more of the burden of the cost of higher education on those 
who seek its benefits a more important question than to consider 
a pseudo-scientific analysis of the cost of instruction in Greek 
vs. English? 


How are these problems to be met? Certainly the solu. 
tion will be clearer if we have On record data covering a series 


of years worked out on a comparable basis, and indicating clear. 
ly the general tendencies of any change. No material has helped 
us more in preparing estimates of attendance than graphs of stu- 
dent attendance for a series of years, and an analysis of the ree 
gistration of state and out-of-state students, with a study of 
average costs and excess costs per capita, is helping in the probe 
kem of non-resident tuition, while our comparisons of faculty 
Salaries of various institutions has helped in the adjustment of 


this particular problem, 
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It is quite evident that the problems of the Universi- 
ties will be better solved by frequent conferences and discus- 
Sions among those who are carrying the burdens of administration. 
The National Association of State Universities is apparently 
ready to organize a committee for the purpose of a self-survey 
without a serious consideration and statement of the objiects 
sought. 

The foreword issued by their secretary-Treasurer speaks 

of the “purpose of surveys", but their bulletin does not indi- 
cate the purpose. The suggested use of student clock hours to 
determine department costs, and the statement that the proposed 
classification of expenditures has the approval of our AERO al 
tion of Bustness Officers as well as the suggested distribution 
of overheads indicates a lack of serious consideration of the 
envire question to say the least. 

I am more than ever impressed with the fact that the 
differentiation between the business side and the academic side 
of our institutions is certain to lead to confusion. This is 
quite apparent when the Business Officers dabble in instruction- 
al comparisons and the Association of State Universities dabble 
in overhead costs, each without fully appreciating the problem. 
There should be some connection established between our Associ- 
aticwmand the Association of Land Grant Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of Registrars, the National Association of State Universi. 
ties and the Commissioner of Education, if any real progress is 


te be made. I thoroughly believe in self-surveys and in a con. 
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tinuous, aggressive effort to secure greater effectiveness, but 
before initiating such activities let us get together and lay 
@ substantial foundation on which to build, 

For myself, I feel that the Association of Business Of- 
ficers has made decided progress aiong the lines of uniformity 
in accounting methods, and that our studies of faculty salaries 
helped us. through a critical period, our conferences on purchase. 
ing problems, and the use of storerooms, etc. have helped mater- 
ially, and I believe the SOlution of larger problems facing our 
institutions can be assisted through our Association, but first 
and foremost, let us get together and work on these larger prob- 
lems with some intelligent use of existing machinery, and some 
unifying force, perhaps preferably the Association of State Uni-~ 
versities, Teaching is the main function of our institutions, 
and the solution of the larger problems facing our universitics 
should be directed primarily to the end that this may be made 
more and more effective, It is certainly not our function to 
determine this direction, but rather the function of the Associ- 
ation representing the chief executives, 

In considering studies and reports which are strictly 
within our province, it seems important to distinguish between 
information to be conveyed in an annual or biennial report as 
distinct from information for internal use alone, or at least 
for use among administrators of institutions as distinct from 
use by the public, 

We have recently had a splendid example of an analysis 


for internal usd. I refer to the remarkable work of Mr, Morey 
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during the past winter ih comparing the finances of state universieg 


ties in 1914615 and 1920621, ‘This kind of study should be made 
periodically and is extremely valuable material for executives, 
but is not intended or designed for public consumption. 

I do not intend to suggest that any information should be with- 
held from the public, but rather that the character of our printed 
reports should be plantied and prepared with more attention paid 
to the positions and ihterests of our readers, 

Should not our reports, including statistical reports, be 
deliberately planned to secure comprehension and goodwill from 
the public? Every letter sent out by a University contains the 
possibility of adding or Subtracting from the good-will it possesses 
Zora > not Peers x condense the statistical material so that 
the important details are brought out in sharp relief? It is, 
of course, necessary to make frequent and elaborate reports to 
the President and to the Board of Regents or Trustees, but it is 
not enough to present the public with a mass of figures alone. 
These publie reports shoulée always be accompanied by an interpre- 
tation if they are to possess real merit. 

Notice how carefully a prospectus for the sale of bonds is 
prepared - brief, yet bristling with pertinent data. When our ines 
Stitutions are thoroughly "sold" to the public, to use a commercial . 
term, then our public support will be Supplied more intelligently. 
In my humble Judgment, we can render Betten service by considering 


the fundamental question of what should be included in our state. 


ments so that we may make comparisons, rather than to attempt at 
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this time per capita costs of courses. By cooperating with the 


Association of State Universities we can later expand our studies 


and thus render real effective service to the cause of higher 


education, 


H. J. THORKELSON 


May 6, 1921 Business Manager University of Wisconsin 
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PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSITY BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


By John Cornelius Christensen 
Assistant Secretary, University of Michigan 





A paper read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the Association of University and College Busi-+ 
ness Officers, Iowa State University, 

May 6, 1921. 





This Association, Rurine the ten years of its history, 
has considered the problems of University Organization and Ad- 
ministration from many angles. Fundamental organization problems, 
the classification of income and expenditures, purchasing problems, 
the management of stores, faculty Salaries, cost accounting, the 
maintenance and tperation of the physical plant, problems of fin- 
analial support, the relations between a University and industries, 
and many other subjects of special interest have been considered 
from time to time, This wide range of subject shows the vital 
part which business matters play in the management of a University, 
and it. is believed that the discussions of these subjects during 
the past few years have suggested lines of inquiry which, wkan 
combined with principles of organization and administration bor- 
zowed from business corporations, may make it possible to presont 
a few matters of fundamental concern in University administration, 

Foreign investigators have commented on the over-organi-~ © 
zation of American Colleges and Universities, and the consequent 
heavy burdens of administrative duties laid upon the shoulders of 
University administrative officers, These investigators have 


noted that the burdens are so numerous and exacting as to leave 
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Page #2 (Principles of University Business Administration) As: 
very little time for administrators to devote to the investiga~ 
tion of their specialties, and at the same time to keep abreast 
of the times in educational progress. To persons who are familiar 
with American University administration, there seems to be abun- 
.onu ground for the criticisms by our foreign friends. The ques-- 
tion that concerns us now, is whether this is a defect in our edq- 
ucational organization, and if so, how this defect may be remedied. 

While the criticisms by our foreign friends may be based to 
some extent upon a lack of knowledge of the peculiarities of our 
institutions aS growing institutions, as distinguished from going 
institutions, and upon lack of appreciation of the fact that as 
growing institutions there must be a promotion of interest among 
alumni and the public at large, for the parpose of securing funds 
to meet the demands of growing institutions, there are still, un 
doubtedly, some grounds for criticisms, 

One of our greatest difficulties has been the rapid growth of 
Our universities in student body, faculties, courses, curriculums, 
and other activities, both large and new. This growth has inevi-~ 
tably produced more or less Boats tenia has prevented the estab 
lishment of fixed praatices. Increased enrollment has made heavy 
demands upon faculties, and upon class room and laboratory space, 
and has brought about frequent readjustments of lecture and class 
room and laboratory schedules. Extensive building programs have 


ea ; administrative 
also caused more or less unsettled conditions. The dministr 


organization has sometimes broken down under new and heavy burdens; 


and new methods.of administration and record keeping, both academic 
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and heuel have been improvised to care for pressing needs. 
All these matters have been detrimental to satisfactory and 
Stable operation of our University organizations, 

Our University administration is also criticised by our own 
faculty members. They say there is too much agitation and too 
much unrest, and too many interruptions by administrative details, 
and not enough time for quiet study and research, To some extent 
this is true in many of our Colleges and Universities, and espe- 
cially in our larger State Universities, where expansion programs 
are continually in the air, 

It may be asked .{ "What is the cause of this seeming over+ 
Organization and confusion, and what is the remedy?" It is un-- 
doubtedly true that, as a general rule, too little time is taken 
to study thoroughly the fundamental problems of University organ 
ization and administration, Too much of our work in organization 
is temporary, haphazard, superficial. We fail to look at big 
problems in a big way. We try to solve a problem when it is at 
hand, instead of being prepared for the Solution by thorough study 
and investigation beforehand. We ussign to committees what should 
be handled by administrative officers, and fail to take committees 
into consultation, when such consultation is needed. We fail to 
provide for the operation of our Universities as going institu- 
tions with as little interruption eas possible from the expansion 
programs of a prowineg institution. 

In how many Universities has a thorough study been made of 
every phase of organization ana administration, from the largest 


down to the smallest problems, in which every detail has been 
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understood and mastered? Perhaps in only a very few. Too often 
our discussions over organization and administration problems 
touch generalities only, without understanding the specific. As 
long as this continues, we may expect to find more or less critics 
ism of over-organization or lack of organization, and consequent 
unsettled conditions of administration. We must learn that a gene 
eral pore vag ton e worth little unless that general conclusion is 
general conclusion is based. | 

The chief concern. of a University must always be teaching. 
and. Pest and the preservation and diffusion of knowledge, and 
-all agencies within the University must have as their aim the 
promotion of these primary objects of a University. While the ad- 
ministration of the faculties, students, and the Sieeater ane may 
be said to be the primary administrative problems of a University, 
we should not forget that we must have buildings and equipment, 
and that these must be cared for, We must have funds with which 
tO pay salaries and purchase supplies, and Se funds must be 
carefully safeguarded and effectively used. 

Although criticisms of organization and administration 
are directed at our Universities as a whole, it is not my purpose 
to consider at this time the general administrative problems of a 
University. It is only hoped that this paper may be a slight 
contribution to the solution of one phase of this problem, 5 ee 
the business side of a University. 

It is becoming well recognized by those who have studied 


this problem, that business matters at a University can be handled 
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best if concentrated under central authority, though in practice 
vis principle 18 apr ies Cnly partially in many institutions, and 
in some, not at all. There is more or less confusion as to what 
Should be included under central business authority. Many ine 
stitutions are modern only in spots, and clear lines of authority 
have not been drawn. There is too often a lack of wholehearted 
delegation of authority, and it is very frequently difficult to 
find the person who can render a final decision even on a small 
administrative problem. In too many institutiona it is still a 
question as to "who is who" in business matters, 

The logical Grouping of business functions is simple, 
if it is once recognized what these functions are. There should 
be no question as to the desirability of centralized financial 
accounting, purchasing, the care of the physical plant, and the 
Operation of the heating, power, and lighting plant. But a pro= 
per concentration of business functions involves more than this, - 
it involves the Supervision of the financial Operations of the 
entire institution, 

In considering the formulation of principles of Univer- 
Sity business administration, it may be well to approach this 
question in a general way, and attempt to lay down a few genera 
headings under which fundamental principles may be grouped. It 
is recognized that there must first be a study of administrative 
functions, and a systematic Brouping of these functions as between 
academic and business matters, and then a logical classification of 


business functions. After the functions have been classified, 
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we must provide for Operation, and that requires organization 


andcoO-ordination, It seems, then, that we may safely group these 


fundamental principles under four heads, as follows:-. 


Le jhe principles of classification of business Funce 
tions, 


Sal Ye principles of organization. 
3. The principles of co-ordination, 
4. The principles of operation. 


In considering the first group, The Principles of Classifi- 


cation, it is proposed to list only the principal functions, and 


under this heading the following are Suggested. 


1. Financial accounting, including care of funds and 
investments. 


ee Purchasing and Stores, 
5+ Physical Plant operation and maintenance. 
4, Financial operation of dormitories and dining halls. 


fi. Control of other business departments, such as 
Printing Dept., Laundry, etc, 


6. Supervision of business and office methods of se Rt Wa 
University departments. 


7. New construction, 
This Grouping is intended to include first, the purely buse 
iness departments, Second, business direction of all other depart- 
ments, and third, business direction of new construction. This 


appears to be a logical arrangement for concentrated business con- 


trol, 
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The second group, The Principles of Organization, is second 
in importance only to the systematic grouping of the functions, The 
organization must provide for the logical, prompt, and effective 
handling of business matters. Lines of authority must be clearly 
drawn, and there must be full and whole-hearted delegation of auth- 
authority to sub-ordinates. Every employee should know to whom he 
is responsible and what he is responsible for, Respect for lines of 
authority should be enforced from the highest to the lowest as well. 
as from the lowest to the highest. It is just as detrimental to 
an organization for a superior to over-ride those next below him 
in authority, by Siving directions to sub-ordinates, as for a sube 
ordinate to disregard the person next over him. 

An organization should be looked upon as a mechanism, - every 
part of which must have a definite function to perform, but this 
mechanism should be invisible as far as possible, and it should 
operate smoothly and noiselessly., The engine should be enclosed 
and should be able to pull a heavy load up a steep hill on high. 

The third group, The Principles of Co-ordination, concerns 
especially the following:- 


1. The co-ordination of the departments within the busi- 
ness organization, 


«. The co-ordination of the business departments with 
the instructional and other University departments. 


5. The co-ordination of financial and academic records. 
No business organization can properly be considered as a 


mechanism unless there is complete co-ordination between the dif- 
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ferent parts of the business organization, If the Superintendent. 


of Buildings and Grounds is Sub-ordinate to the Business Manager, 


the office of the Business Manager must work in complete harmony 


with the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. Likewise, if 


the Business Manager has supervision of the business methods of 


the entire University, the business officers at the University Hos~ 


pital, or any other University department, must work in harmony 


with, and under the general direction of, the Business Manager. 


A University business Organization is never effective if-its 


territory is covered by several independent and autonomous prin-= 


cipalities,. 


In connection with instructional and Other University departe 


ments, the business organization should always be considered 
as a service department, and should relieve these departments of 


administrative and business details as far as possible. The Uni- 


versity does not exist for the sake of the business departments, 





but the business departments exist so that the University may be 
possible. There must be complete co-ordinétion between the busi- 
ness and academic departments. 


The co-ordination of financial and academic records is of 


vital importance. The academic records give information concern~ 


ing the products of the institution, and the financial records 

the cost of these products. The Carian tat records should be inter= 
preted in the light of the academic records, and financial income 
and expenditures should be biuesa rane in accordance with academic 


organization units. It should be possible in a modern University 
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to provide, on short notice and in summary form, all imp@rtant 
items of academic and financial transactions for the use of exece 
utives and administrators. A proper study and classification of 
administrative functions with proper organization and co-ordination, 
would make this possible. Spasmodic attempts have sometimes been 
made to solve this problem by the appointment of a University 
Statistician, but whenever this has been done, the question has 
arisen as to whom the Statistician is responsible, and what he is 
responsible for, 

In this study of principles, we have considered, first, the 
classification of functions; with proper organization and co-ordin- 
ation, would make this possible. Spasmodic attempts have sometimes 
been made to solve this problem by the appointment of a University 
Statistician, but whenever this has been done, the question has 
arisen as to whom the Statistician is responsible, and what he is 
responsible for, 

In this study of principles, we have considered, first, the 
classification of functions; second, the organization or mechanism 
for putting these functions into Operation, and third, the co- 
ordination of the functions within the business organization ite 
self, and with other University organizations, - and now we come 
to the fourth group, The Principles of Operation. These princi- 
ples are of fundamental importance, for without sound principles 
of operation, it matters little how logically functions may be 
classified and how completely the organization may be perfected. 


As of first importance, let us consider the principles of adminis~ 
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trative direction. These directions may be stated briefly as fole 
lows, Administrative direction, to be effective, must be: 


1. Based upon knowledge 
*. Definite 


do. Concise 
4. Prompt 
DS. Continuous 
6. Consistent 
Let us analyse these six points with some degree of detail. 
Directions must be based upon knowledge of the facts concerned, 
because if not, such eae orn may or may not be correct, depend-= 
ing upon luck, Directions must be definite, explicit, and to the 
po.nt, so that persons charged with the carrying out of the direc- 
j tions know. what is intended. Directions must be concise, so that 
they can be given and understood in a short time. Directions must 
also be given promptly, if effective service is to be maintained. 
Universities operate every day of the year, and a take-it-up-next- 
week sort of administration will not do. Directions must also be 
continuous, This point cannot be emphasized too strongly. There 
must be supervision over work in progress, and to issue an order 
and then forget it, is sure to bring confusion to administrators. 
There must be effective followeup and conipnuous supervision until 
a job is finished. Lastly, directions must be consistent; i.e., 
subsequent directions must agree with previous directions. 

'Aside from proper administrative direction, an efficient 
business organization must provide proper administrative supervision 
of all business operations. This point is well recosnized in all 
modern business corporations, and an application of this principle 


cannot be emphasized too strongly in connection with University 
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business administration. Great leaders from ancient times to the 
present have all recognized this principle. I am indebted to the 
Department of Latin at the University of Michigan for the followin 
translation from Cicero, which has reference to Catiline, who was 
rated as an excellent administrator, because he recognized this 
principle of continuous Supervision. The translation is as follow: : 
"He had certain men chosen and detailed to accomplish 
certain things. But when he had entrusted anything 
to be done, he did not consider it accomplished; there 
was nothing that he did not himself look after, meet- 
ing needs, watching, toiling." 

In connecticn with a discussion of the principles of opera- 
tion, we have another point to consider, and that is, respect for 
human nature, Any organization, to be effective and to operate 
smoothly, must consider fully the peculiarities of human nature, 
‘The problem of employment and the management of employees is one 
of the big problems of industrial management. A good executive 
understands human nature and puts himself in the other's place, 

In a recent article by President Dennison of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., attention is called to several qualifications of a 
good executive. The article lays special emphasis upon the proper 
consideration of employees, and shows that very often foremen and 
officers fail to put themselves in the place of their sub-ordinates. 
Mr. Dennison says: 

"There is, for example, the craving for self-respect, 

man's natural regard of, as well as for, himself. 

And yet in factory management this instinct is by no 

means considered, let alonerespected, as it should be. 

The public 'sall-downt for example, does little good, 

and it always does harm. Whether warranted or not, a 


public rebuke arouses an inevitable desire to "get 
back? regardless of consequences," 
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In connection with human nature, it might be well to con- 
Sider that every employee from the highest to the lowest should 
be given every opportunity for etn enecdetant and to show what 
is in hin. 

I have made no attempt to give an outline of University organs 


ization, or to show the place of the business organization in the 


general University plan. My object has been to give a few funda- 


mental principles upon which an organization should be constructed 


an° operated. The discussion of organization plans would require 


Separate treatment, However, that there may be a clear understand 
ing af a 32 ea ee considerations in the University organi- 
zation, it may be well to State that the Business Officer of a 
University, whether he is called Business Manager, Controller, or 
something else, should be responsible to the President of the Uni+ 
versity. In other words, the chief Business Officer should be the 
strong "right-hand" of the President in business administration. 
It seems that this point cannot be emphasized too strongly, for it 
is very important that an organization should have one head and 
not two. 

In discussion an attempt has been made to point out some of 
the problems of University administration, and to Suggest a few 
points to be considered in a Solution of these problems. Whatever 
we may think of our University organization, whether it is over- 
organized or under-organized, Or properly organized, all admit 
that, to solve these problems Satisfactorily, we must get at basic 


facts. This discussion is not intended as a final word on this 
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Subject. If it is only suggestive of possible lines of thought, 
leading to final solution, I have accomplished all that was 
intended, 

finally, it should be remembered that in the solution of 
any Organization and administration problems, the most impertant 
consideration of all is the personal qualifications of the adminis- 
trators. Any organization plan, however well thought out, will 
go tO pieces unless the proper persons are placed in charge of 
Operation. These persons must understand the problems in minutest 
detail as they affect both academic and business organization 


and administration. 
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1921 LEGISLATION FOR INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


- Increase of Tax rate in favor of the three 


Educational Institutions from 2.8 cents on 

each $100.00 to 5 cents on each $100.00, 

Indiana University to receive two-fifths of 

Bes PD MOCEOOR Hislbuamsint ad as ee vies Whar see tke LOOLOODeOd mer 
year 


Emergency distribution for current year to 
each of the three Institutions of which 
Indiana University receives .....ceeececeve 232,000.00 


Additional Hospital Building Appropriation e+ 125,000.00 


Increase’ in annual Hospital Maintenance Fund 
from $65,000.00 to Pe deeersscvarsesscesarsess 140,000.00 per 
yea‘ 


Provision that the expense of treatment of all 
children patients be Charged back to the 
Counties from which they are sent 


ce ele le» 6 Ole 6 — ae ee ee oe me ee 


Total from Tax and Special Appropriations $1,657,000,00 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF IBGISLATIVE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, COVERING. 
BIENNIAL YEARS 1919-1921 AND 1921-1923. 


191981921 
ist year end year 

Salaries and Wages 598,000.00 598 ,000.400 
Naintenance 199,000.00 184,000.00 
Merchants Short Course 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Chancellor's Contingent 500.00 500.» 00 
Repairs and Improvements 50,000.00 50,000.00 
Material Srd Floor Adm. Bldg. 24250200 

#New Power Plant. 150,000.00 
#New Medical Bldg. 25,000.00 175,000.00 


#The construction of these buildings was not 


Started during this biennium Owing to high cost of 
materials. 


19211923 | 

Salaries and Wages 780,000.00 780,000, 00 
Vaintenance 220,000.00. 220 ,000.00 
Repairs and Improvements 63,000.00 63,000.00 
Cafeteria 15 5000.00 
Wing Ingr. Bldg. 40,000.00 
Iibrary Bldg. 125 ,000.00 125 ,000.00 
Completing Adm. Bldg. 100,000.00 150,000.00 
New Power Plant. 225 ,000.00#; 75 000,00 
Merchants Short Course 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Chancellor's Conte. 500.00 500.00 
New Medical Bldg, 300 ,000.00# 100,000.00 

30 -000.00 


Iand for " mH 


# Includes 150,000.00 


1,904 3,500.00 1,514,50C.0Q0 


appropriated 1919821 


# Includes 200,000.00 appropriated 1019-21 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


May 20, 1921 


Appropriations for Next Biennium 


Salaries and wages $1,560,000 


\ Maintenance 443,000 
Buildings 1,255,000 
Land 55,000 


Repairs and improve- 
ments ____ 426 ,000 


Total 32419 ,000. 


(Signed), Karl Klooz. 
Chief Clerk 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The State appropriations to the University of 
Iilinois for the biennium 1921-1923, as passed by the 


legislature and approved by the Governor last week are 
as follows: 


For Operation, Maintenance and Eqipment, $3,680,000 
per year. Total for biennium $7,360,000, 


| for Buildings, $1,500,000. Grand total for biennium, 
~8 ,860,000, . 


Iloyd Morey, 
Comptroller 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Funds from State Mill Tax ana Appropriations 


Mill Tax $350 ,Q60.. 00. 

Special Agricultural 
Maintenance 60,000.00 per biennium 

Special Engineering Equip. 60,000.00 per biennium 

Men's Dormitory 150,000.00 per bienniun 

Experiment Station 50,000.00 

Smi th-Hughes 13,000.00 

Agricultural Extension 179,248.40 


(Signed) D. H. Peak 
Business Agent 
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LEGISLATURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE UNIVERSITIES 


University of Celerado 


L9Z% 
From old mill rate $400,000.00 
Special appropriation 100,000.00 
Raereeeed Mill rete | 9. Use oe teem 
Mill rate for buildings 250,9000.000 
650,000.00 


Sowa State College 


Annual Educational Suppo rt 
Service Items Experimental Extension Ete. 
Buildings and Equisment 


state University of Iowa 


State appropriations for 1921-22 Annually 
Vaintenance 


Extension Child Wélfare Etc, 
Special purposes Equip. 


; For the Biennium 
Buildings 


University of Michigan 
Wa11 Tax Proceeds | 


Buildings and Land 


Michigan Agricultural Coll 
Buildings and Land 


University of Mirmnesota 


Building & Land Fund 

Cash available 

Right&year building program of 
$560,000.00 a year made immediately 
available if desired by certificates 
of indebtedness 

Total now available for building 


Imergency available now 

Vaintenance appropriation lst year 

23/100 Millage tax 

County agents, miscellaneous, and 
experimental 

Maintenance tax 1921-1922. 


“cintenance tax 1922-1923 





ae: 




































1922 

$4.90 »000.00 
250,000.00 
150,009.00 
“$800,600.00. 


$1 559,000.00 
557,000.00 
315 ,000.00 


£1347964647400 
105 ,000.00 
125 ,000.00 


622,000.00 
$2.,648, 647.00 


33,000,000.00 Pex 
Yrs 
4,800,000,00 Per 
Biennium 
ege 
$1,000,000.00 Per Yr. 
990,000.00 Per 
Biennium 


$4'75 ,000.00 


4,480 ,000.00 
"$4,955 ,000200 


2 ARS Po 8s OG a he ue 
3,000 ,000.00 


440,000.00 


Rpertedeses Sok BL ts fo false 
$3 ,59'7,000,00 


$3,000 ,000.00 
450,000.00 
157,000.00 


$3 ,607,000.00 
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University of Minnesota Continued 


$120,000.00 for 1921-22 and $125,000.00 


should be added if interest on State University 


permanent funds are to be included, 


Appropriations University of Missouri 
1921-1922 

1. Support and Maintenance $1,200 ,000.00 
ee Contingent 12,000.00 
3. General 20,000.00 
4, Scientific Laboratories 25,000.00 
5. Publications 10,000.00 
6. Student Labor 20,000.00 
7. Ilight & Heat Station 20,000.00 
8. Repairs Old Buildings 20,000.00 
9. Repairs on Barns 4,500.00 
10. Repairs Dairy Building 1,000.00 
li. Improvements West Campus 8,000.00 
12. Improvenents Farm and East Campus 10,000.00 
13. Biology Building - Finishing 10,000.00 
14. Horticultural Building - Finishing 4,000.00 
15. Medical Building - Extension 35,000.00 
16. Mechanics Arts Building - Rebuilding 50,000.00 
17. Home Economics Building « Reappropriation 356 4999.04 
18. Home Economics Building ~ Extension 25,000.00 
19, Home Economics Building - Equipment 10 ,000-00 
20. Power Plant 150,000.00 
£1. Agricultural Building 200.4000-00 
22. Chemistry Building 125,000.00 
23. Women*s Building 150,000.00 
24- Beef Cattle Barn 25,000.00 
25. Arts and Science 12,000.00 
26. Pasiness and Public Administration 5,000.00 
e7. Education 15,000.00 
28. Engineering - Equipment 20,000.00 
29. Engineering Experiment Station 15,000.00 
30. Extension Division 30,000.00 
31. Graduate School 5,000.00 
32. Journalism, expense 15,000.00 
33. Journalism, equipment 15,000.00 
34. Law 12,000.00 
35, Medicine, equipment and incidentals 10,000.00 
36. Medical library 3,000.00. 
57. Parker Memorial Hospital 15,000.00 
38. Public Health Work 6,000,000 
39. Military School | 10,000.00 
40. Agriculture - Short Winter Course 30,000.00 
41. Agricultural Laboratories 10,000.00 
42. Agricultural Library 3,000.00 
43. Agricultural Lands - Rent 3,500,00. 
44. Agricultural Engineering 2,000.00 
45. Animal Husbandry 15,000.00 
46. Dairy Husbandry 11,000.00 
47. Entomology 2,000.00 
48. Entomology - Nursery Inspection 10,000.00. 
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University of Misscuri (Continued) 


Sl. Field Crops - Improved Corn 10,000.00. 
52. Horticulture 4,800.00 
53. Poultry Husbandry 4,800.00 
54. Soils 1,000.00 
95. Soil and Crop Experiment Fields 20,000.00 
96. Soil Survey 20,000.00 
97. Agricultural Experiment Station 40,000.00 
28. Agricultural Extension Service seen 0 5.900- 00 


$2,637 4609.04 


University of North Dakata 


Maintenance & Equipment $927,950.00 For Biennium 
Deficit Appropriation 76,610.00 * i 
Special Purposes 48,600.00 " ’ 
Buildings 170,000.00 # a 
University of Wyoming 

Taxes 
3/8 mill tax (continuous) for University purposes 
Present valuation of State $400,000,000.00 

» Revenue per year 150,000.00 


1/8 mill for permanent Buildings and Improvements 
Revenue per year 50,000.00 


Tands and Permanent rund interest for University 
maintenance purposes. 


University Lands ana Income Fund 


Revenue per year 50,000.00 
Agricultural College ZIands for Agricultural College 

purposes 20,000.00 
1/4 of income from undistributed. state lands 10,000.00 


Direct appropriations from General fund 

of state permanent Bldgs. 100 ,000,00 
This sum will Be used this year. 

Agricultural Extension fund for a two year period 
$50,000.00 ;sfor each year 1002000.00 
To complete our building program we receive 

10% %f Federal Oil Royalties paid to the State 

until the sum reaches $375,000.00, whether it comes 

in one or five years. 
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